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The Executive Committee of the Association 
for International Conciliation wish to arouse the 
interest of the American people in the progress of 
the movement for promoting international peace 
and relations of comity and good fellowship 
between nations. To this end they print and 
circulate documents giving information as to the 
progress of these movements, in order that 
individual citizens, the newspaper press, and 
organizations of various kinds may have readily 
available accurate information on these subjects. 

For the information of those who are not familiar 
with the work of the Association for International 
Conciliation, a list of its publications will be 
found on page 15. 
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SELECTIONS FROM SPEECHES DELIVERED 
IN CONGRESS 


BY 


HON. THEODORE E. BURTON, OF OHIO, 
ON THE NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILLS OF 1906, 1908, 
1909 AND 1910 


It is with a hope to promote the cause of Peace 
and to diminish the careless disregard of the calami- 
ties of War that I desire to address the House today. 

{n discussing this question it is well at the outset 
to call attention to the growth of our national ex- 
penditures. The amount carried in the Bill for 
Appropriations for the naval service for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1910—$135,000,000—is twice as 
great as the net expenditures of the Government for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1861, and yet at that 
time our country contained 35,000,000 of people. In 
the year 1910 approximately two-thirds of all our ex- 
penses were for war. ‘There is grave danger, more- 
over, that if additional battleships of the model 
proposed are constructed, larger than any of those in 
the existing navy, an almost overwhelming pressure 
will be brought to bear to replace the present ships 
with those of this larger model. Each nation wishes 
to be in the forefront in building ships, to have the 
best navy. If one starts in, all the rest will follow. 
A statement which I have before me says that the 
total cost to four nations—the United States, Great 
Britain, Russia, and Germany—for military and naval 
expenses in 1907 was $1,184,000,000. If you were to 
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count in France, Italy, Austria-Hungary, Spain, and “~ 4 


other nations, and make allowance for the increase 
year by year, it is probable that in 1910 the expense r 
would be $2,000,000,000 for the most enlightened 
nations of the world, because of their military estab- 
lishments. It is simply impossible that such a pace 
should continue. ) 
What is going to bring this mad race of military 
expenditure to an end? One of the first factors will 
be the economic waste involved in this enormous cost. 
This problem is sure to be settled in the long run as 
an economic one. The nations of the earth cannot 
go on in this mad rush for naval expansion. The - 
burden, if not intolerable, will be intolerable in a 
very few years. If we study the growth of great 
movements in politics, if we consider the factors that 
have made for greater human liberty, it is surprising 
how many of these movements have had their main- 
spring and their substantial support iu the desire of 
peoples to be relieved from unjust or oppressive bur- 
dens of taxation. With these $2,000,000,000 raised 
from the civilized nations this condition will not last 
long before there will be—I will not say an uprising— 
but such opposition that it must be brought to a stop. 
We may safely say that, just as it is always darkest 
before day, so light is already beginning to peer 
through the darkness. Under more enlightened poli- 
cies, such as will surely prevail, the limitation of 
: armaments will come by necessity in the very near 
future. But there are much higher motives in this 
country of ours which should lead us to oppose these 
great appropriations. - 
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The manifest tendency in long periods towards a 
decrease of war is illustrated by the factsof history. In 
the first place, the attacks of barbarians upon civilized 
peoples, which caused such devastation in the olden 
time, have ceased. ‘Then, too, religious wars, at least 
between different branches of the Christian church, 
have ceased. Practically they came to an end with 
the peace of Westphalia, in the year 1648, after the 
Thirty Years’ War. Wars for the aggrandizement of 
rulers have ceased. The latest wars of this nature 
may be said to have been those in which Napoleon 
was engaged. Another class of conflicts, those wars 
which are caused by uprisings of a people against 
the existing order and for freer government or greater 
privilege, are becoming less and less frequent. If we 
look for any date when this tendency took definite 
form and gained its greatest impetus, we may point to 
the year 1815, after the Battle of Waterloo and the 
Napoleonic wars. Prior to that date the predominant 
condition in Europe was one of constant struggle 
between contending nations. Since then the pre- 
dominant condition has been one of peace. 

Just as there has been very great progress in doing 
away with war, so there has been equal progress in 
the peaceful settlement of disputes, especially in the 
last ninety years. From 1815 to 1900 more than 200 
controversies between nations were settled by arbitra- 
tion. Since 1900 there have been over 40 more, and 
each successive bulletin adds to the list. In these 
the United States was a party in a very considerable 
share. These arbitrations have settled the most irri- 
tating questions; not only questions of boundary, of 
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indignities to citizens, of property and personal rights, 
but all the great range of questions which in the olden 
times were incitements to war. 

But for the inertia which pertains to great political 
reforms, war would have already disappeared. It 
is a striking fact that political movements do not 
show the same orderly development or the same 
rational and uniform progress as the triumphs of 
science and of industry. But governments, in their 
relations with their citizens and in their relations with 
other countries, must follow the march of public 
opinion. They cannot linger long behind. Indeed 
the ideas and pursuits of men have radically changed 
since that year, and we mayank its advent as constitut- 
ing an era in the world’s progress worthy to be com- 
pared with the fifteenth century, with its twin events, 
the invention of printing and the discovery of Amer- 
ica; for as they made a landmark in the progress of 
the race, so did the disposition toward peace after the 
fall of Napoleon mark another advance in the same 
direction. There has been a great difference in the 
haste with which nations go to war since then. No 
country can take up the sword without grave occa- 
sion or it will have the condemnation of all the rest. 
If any nation now unjustly attacks another, it must 
be in the face of an opposition more potent than 
serried ranks of soldiers or great squadrons of war- 
ships. No nation is allowed to annex the whole 
body of another country. The annexations which 
have occurred since 1815 have been very largely in 
instances where acclaim of more or less validity existed 
prior to the outbreak of war. In the same connection 
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it may be noted that when nations have gained great 
advantages in war, international congresses have been 
held to prevent them from obtaining any great terri- 
torial accessions. And so it will be in the future. 
Nations are not now allowed to acquire additional terri- 
tory without the consent of the rest, except in the case 
of barbarous tribes occupying territory such as that of 
Africa or some of the outlying portions of the earth; 
and their so-called ‘‘spheres of influence” are defined. 
There is a concert of action among nations, a balance 
of power to be preserved, so that no acquisition shall 
be made by one without general approval. And if 
this doctrine has been maintained when we had a 
weak navy, when we had no navy, and at times 
when political rivalries and contests were rife in the 
world, how much more will it be maintained in these 
early days of the twentieth century, when every 
tendency is toward a community of interest among 
nations, when disturbance of the world’s peace awak- 
ens universal disapprobation, and when the strong 
are not allowed to impose upon the weak? There 
is a solidarity of interest among the nations of the 
earth—such that war will not be tolerated. It is 
practically impossible between civilized nations unless 
some irresistible ground for conflict exists. The pub- 
lic opinion of the civilized world is stronger than the 
armies and navies of the proudest empire. 

The whole trend of civilization is in this direction. 
A potent factor in the abatement of war is the increas- 
ing attention of civilized nations to the pursuits of 
industry and commerce. Those who are engaged in 
these pursuits seek to prevent war, just as sanitary 
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science guards against pestilence. Then again, with 
the growth of the human intellect, with the absorp- 
tion of men in intellectual pursuits, and with the 
increased influence of moral forces, war seems more 
and more appalling. In this period the nations and 
peoples were not constantly interrupted by war, but 
could give their attention to other subjects, such as 
the improvement of conditions, the development of 
conditions, which make for the betterment of the race. 

We should ever keep in mind the analogy between 


the settlement of disputes between individuals and the’ 


settlement of controversies between nations. Ulti- 
mately the settlement of contests between nations 
will be by judicial tribunals of the same general nature 
as those courts which now decide controversies be- 
tween individuals. The establishment of local courts 
was a matter of very slow growth. The barons in the 
time of the feudal system saw to it that every hill was 
crowned with a fortress and every passageway over a 
river was defended, partly for military purposes and 
partly so that they might levy tribute. Those feudal 
lords would not admit that the maintenance of armed 
dependence and of fortresses was for the sake of 
aggression. The familiar argument of the modern 
day was used—that these were necessary to preserve 
peace and for defense. Nevertheless, the feudal 
barons were frequently engaged in contests. They 
did not yield to the authority of the magistrate who 
sought to preserve order or give respect to priests 
who sought to preserve peace. Yet the system was 
compelled to yield to a civilization in which there is a 
rule of law and in which brute force must give way. 
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It has been said in this discussion that by this naval 
programme we were showing to the nations of the 
earth that we are going to protect our interests. Who 
is threatening our interests in the wide world? Where 
is there a sentiment in any nation that has one war- 
like note against the United States? The fundamen- 
tal fallacy in all these arguments is that in this day 
neither an individual nor a nation is safe unless he 
goes armed. Just exactly the contrary is true. The 
more we abstain from military armaments, the more 
we abstain from everything that looks toward aggres- 
sion or the preparation for aggression, the more our 
interests will be respected in the rest of the world, 
the more we will be trusted and the greater will be 
our progress and the friendship for us among all the 
nations of the earth. 

I have listened oftentimes to the talk of our becom- 
ing peacemakers by building a navy. How absurd 
that is! Great Britain starts in as a peacemaker and 
has a navy sufficient to quell disorder anywhere in the 
world, to make disorderly people behave themselves. 
But Germany thinks that it is not enough; she must 
also be a peacemaker more than Great Britain. 
France comes into the list, and she must be a peace- 
maker; and this competition in peacemaking is a 
spectacle in the eyes of the world. We cannot ex- 
plain this ambitious programme by the claim that we 
desire to become the peacemaker of the world. If 
we make such a claim, the judicious will say it will 
prove ineffective, the skeptical will term it a dream, 
and the unfriendly will call it a specious pretense. 
What does the task of a peacemaker involve? | It 
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requires that when two countries are in or near to a 
conflict, we will say to them: ‘‘ You must settle your 
differences.”’ If they do not agree upon a settlement 
such as we approve, then we must take the side of one 
or the other. That means war. It not only means 
war between us and one or the other, but it means 
that other nations will be involved in the conflict. So 
that when we begin to talk of a larger navy to compel 
nations to do our bidding to make peace, then we are 
getting away not only from the ancient moorings, 
from our policy of peace and non-intervention, but 
from our greatly prized Monroe doctrine. These 
armed peacemakers will not command confidence. 
The increase of navies is to increase the might and 
the prestige of the countries which build them, and 
for each enlargement in our naval programme the 
whole world will look with an added degree of sus- 
picion upon us, thinking that our designs are not for 
peace, but for empire and for the enlargement of our 
dominion. The progress that will make toward peace 
will be accomplished by proclaiming to the world the 
reign of justice, rather than that of force, by pro- 
claiming as well that we are willing to stop short of 
this ambitious programme. Let it be done in reliance 
that other peoples will accept our view, believing that 
an era of arbitration and of peace is better than one 
of increasing armaments, which is becoming more and 
more year by year a crushing weight upon the citizens 
of every land. 

What great contention in diplomacy which has made 
for the greatness of the American name was accom- 
plished by a great navy? The Monroe doctrine was 
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initiated and established and became a part of the 
settled policy of nations without the drawing of a 
sword or firing of a shot. It was initiated at a time 
when we were a weak, remote people, away from the 
great, powerful nations of the earth. Our country 
has enjoyed an unprecedented growth and has attained 
a position in the very forefront among nations, not by 
the strength of armies or navies, but by our unique 
position and by the confidence in our impartiality and 
justice. 

When you abandon these helpful policies and say 
that not by moral forces, but by means of a navy, 
with which we shall become involved in conflicts with 
them all—then shall we lose our opportunity and fail 
to accomplish such triumphs of amelioration as were 
achieved under Secretary Hay, under Secretary Root, 
and under a long line of their illustrious predecessors. 
No. Let uscontinue our traditional policy, not indeed 
one of weakness, nor yet of non-resistance, but one 
of confidence in our strength asa nation. Our mili- 
tary strength, though mighty in its possibilities, is but 
a part; our material strength is much more; but most 
of all can we rely upon those great moral and polit- 
ical principles which have made our country what it 
is, the eternal principles of justice to all, the equality 
of man. Those great ideas are stronger than battle- 
ships. Along those lines lie our destiny and our glory. 
We can already claim the position of the proudest and 
most progressive nation on the globe. How much 
more, in the coming years, by promoting peace and 
justice, can we conserve all the influences of the past 
and gain, in ever-increasing measure, the confidence, 
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the good will, and the co-operation of all the nations 
of the earth! 

A nation, like an individual, has a mission to per- 
form. Let ours be to hasten the day of arbitration 
and of peace. If this mad race in building battle- 
ships is to continue, mutual distrust one of another 
and each of all will continue. No other nation can so 
appropriately take the lead in ushering in the era of 
peace, which is sure to come. The nations of the 
world have greater confidence in us. We occupy a 
position of advantage by reason of the fact that we 
are protected by the ocean on two sides and are not 
compelled to guard our borders with frowning fort- 
resses. Our participation in so many arbitrations 
gives us an advantage as well. And more than all, 
our free institutions give us a standing no kingdom 
can enjoy. If, I say, with such advantages, we abate 
from our naval programme, then we are taking the 
lead in establishing world peace. It will be a procla- 
mation that will go far and wide over the globe that 
we are now at peace with all the world, and that we 
expect to continue at peace with all the world in the 
future, and, in addition, that we intend to bring to 
bear all our might, all our power, all our influence to 
keep the other nations of the earth at peace as well. 
No nobler mission could fall to the United States. It 
is the golden opportunity which I trust we may grasp, 
that mankind in this later day may look to our country 
to take the lead in the paths that will lead to the 
world’s peace. 

Lord Brougham in treating of the lawas between 
individuals said: 
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‘* Tt was the boast of Augustus that he found 
Rome of brick and left it of marble. But”— 

he added— 

‘‘how much nobler will be the sovereign’s 
boast when he shall have it to say that he 
found law dear and left it cheap; found it a 
sealed book and left it a living letter; found 
it the patrimony of the rich, left it the 
inheritance of the poor; found it the two- 
edged sword of craft and oppression, and left 
it the staff of honesty and the shield of 
innocence.” 

And now that the world is coming nearer and nearer 
to one common brotherhood, may I not say how much 
nobler yet will be that nation’s distinction that found 
liberty the birthright of the strong alone and gave it 
to the weak; that found international justice a 
neglected principle and made it a controlling force; 
a nation which sought no conquest, but freely offered 
refuge; one which, not unmindful of national strength 
or honor, gained its chiefest glory in the happiness 
and increased opportunity of the individual citizen; a 
nation which found its competitors limiting _ their 
horizon to the mountains and rivers which bound 
them and taught them to look forth beyond all bar- 
riers and learn that all men are made of one blood 
and have one common destiny. 
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